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College gets bids 


Daycare grant approved by SGA 
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BCC President Donald Dellow calls the 
targets for expected cutbacks In this years 
budget a "guessing game." 


Budget cuts 
not aimed at 
students 


The primary targets for the ex- 
pected cutbacks in this year’s budget 
will be expenditures that least affect 
students and faculty, said BCC presi- 
dent Donald Dellow. 

Dellow also said that the exact 
expenditures that will be cut are as yet 
unknown. 


as a possible option, but stressed that 
more discussion is needed before any 
final decisions can be made. 

He said that until the State Legis- 
lature makes a decision on the state 
budget, little can be done to pinpoint 
where the college will have to tighten 
its financial belt. 

“‘It’s just a guessing game at this 
point,’’ said Dellow. 

County Executive Timothy M. 
Grippen in testimony before Assembly- 
men James R. Tallon and Richard Miller 


Dellow cited a partial hiring freeze- 


By CHRISTINE DERZANOVICH 
EDITOR 


BCC has received five propos- 
als from area architectural and engi- 
neering firms for the design of an on- 
campus daycare center. 

The proposals are in response 
to alegal notice placed in the Press and 
Sun-Bulletin last week. 

The student government associa- 
tion recently approved a grant of up to 
$25,000 to cover the architectural engi- 
neering fees to move the college’s child- 
care center on-campus, according to Dr. 
John Pierog, vice president for student 


affairs. 

’ This grant, according to Pierog, will 
be added to the $151,720 that BCC has ac- 
cumulated towards construction and speci- 
fication fees for the project. 

Pierog said the college is looking 
into all possible sources of income, in- 
cluding funding from the state, the county, 
Department of Social -Services, and pri- 
vate foundations. 

. At the last meeting of a sub-com- 
mittee set up to study moving childcare on 
campus, held on Feb. 22, methods of fund- 
ing and plans for the structure of the center 
were discussed. 

Gary Finch, Faculty-Student Asso- 
ciation director, is currently working with 


the FSA attorney in reviewing whethe: 
the FSA can borrow money for the mort- 
gage on anew building, or whether the as- 
sociation can borrowmoney for a building 
owned by BCC. 

Pierog said that under the gover- 
nor's recommendation, $1.1 million is 
currently earmarked for childcare in next 
year's SUNY budget. Pierog said that 
BCC will definitly be writing to the gov- 
emor in order to get this amount raised. 

The next childcare meeting is 
scheduled for the third week in April, and 
will include updates from Veres on the 
search for consultants and from Finch on 
the borrowing of money for the mortgage 
on the new building. 
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on the proposed cuts said BCC stands to 
lose $1 million in state funding. 

**This will require a reduction of 
40 staff positions or a property tax rate 
increase of $1.80,’’ Grippen testified at 
the Feb. 23 hearing. 

Grippen said that because com- 
munity college tuition costs are capped 
at $1,350, the college would be unable 
to raise enough through tuitions. 

BCC currently charges $1,250, 
meaning the maximum possible increase 
would raise only $420,000 -- less than 
half the expected cut. 

Dellow said last month that a 
$100 increase in tuition is expected next 
school year to offset increased costs. 

In material prepared for lobby- 
ing efforts with state legislators, the 
board of trustees said BCC has already 
begun to feel the budget crisis, which it 
said was the reason the occupational 
therapy program was cut. 

The briefing report said 1989-90 
purchases of new equipment would be 
near zero with the proposed cuts. The 
college spent $600,000 on new equip- 
ment this year. 

In particular, the trustees asked 
that the state aid formula for full-time 
equivalent (FTEs) be increased by $150 
per FTE and that funding be restored by 
out-of-state FTE’s, which make up seven 
percent of BCC’s student body. 
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American Express tempts college students 


invasion of Americancampuses is a very 
good idea. 

’*(Students) are acquiring credit at 
a time when they are poorly suited to use 
it wisely,’ said Mike Heffer of Con- 
sumer Action, a San Francisco based 
lobbying group, when told of the new 
AmericanExpress effort. 

“‘Credit cards got me into finan- 
cial trouble,’’ agree sUniversity of Hous- 
ton senior Scott Fox. ‘‘I charged too much, 
anddidn’t have the money to pay for (it). 
I am in the process ofpaying them off 
now. 

*’But the student market ‘‘is the 
right place to be now’”’ to sell credit, said 


Celine Gallo of American Express 
(Amex), addingundergrads probably will 
prove a good source of business for 
thecompany in the future. 

“It’s important to start early 
with people who will bebetter eamers,”’ 
she said, noting students are just start- 
ing toform brand loyalties. The credit 
card companies make their moneyby 
claiming three-to-seven percent ofeach 

_purchase made withtheir cards, and by 
charging customers interest on the un- 
paid interest on their bills. 

As anyone who’s had a bro- 


chure slipped into bookstorepurchases 
AMERICAN, Page 2 


(CPS) -- American Express, 
known as a company for businessex- 
ecutives and yuppies, unveiled a plan in 
mid-March to woo college undergrads. 

With bait like cheap airline fares 
and magazine subscriptions,the huge fi- 
nancial services firm says it will start 
trying totempt students at the 1,000 big- 
gest campuses in the country to carry its 
credit card. 

The move is emblematic of a larger 
trend, various consumeradvocates say, 
of students being able to get credit more 
easily during the last three years. And 
many of the consumer advocates don’t 
think the credit card companies’ new 
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Financial Aid lists scholarships 


The fate of a student 
housing project proposed for 
an area across Front Street from 
the College is unclear five 
months after the college Board 
of Trustees granted an ease- 
ment to the developer so he 
could tie into the colleges sewer 
system. 

Last October, the trus- 
tees granted the easement to 


AMERICAN 


Continued from Page 1 


__ The Financial Aid Office has announced that scholarships 
are available in the following areas: 

_ The United Restaurant, Hotel, Tavern Association of New 
York is offering a scholarship to a student in the food service field. 
To be eligible, an applicant must have completed one year of college 
by May 31 with a minimum cumulative of 2.5; demonstrate some 
financial need, and be a New York State resident. Applications are 
due June 30. & 

The South New York Branch a 
of the American Association ofUniversity Women is offering 
a $250 grant to a local woman whose college studies have been 
interrupted for at least one year. To qualify, an applicant must be 
enrolled as a part-time student and have successfully complete at 
least one course in a recentsemester. Applications are due April 30. 
The BCC Alumni Association will award five $300 schol- 
arships to graduating students who have been accepted to four-year- 
institutions. These grants are awarded on the basis of need and 
academic achievement. The recipients will be chosen by the Schol- 
arship Committee of the Alumni Association. The deadline for 
applications is April 14. — 
Further information and applications for all thescholarships 
are available in the Financial Aid office in W-101. 


Delays expected in loan office 


The New York State Higher Education Sertvices Corp. has 
notified the Financial Aid Office that it will be undergoing a major 
computer system redesign. As a result, all student loan application 
processing will be shut down from the end of March until early May. 


Criminal justice student honored 


Thomas J. King, a student in the criminal justice pro. ; 
recently received the New York State Sheriffs’ Association’s Cnmi- 
nal Justice Scholarship for the 1988-89 academic year. : 

The $500 scholarship is presented fo one student from each 
community college in New York State, and is based on academic. 
excellence, financial need and a desire to pursue a career in criminal 
justice or a related field. ae 


or seen booths set up at student 
unions can attest, American 
Express’s ambitious new effort 
is only the most recentforay on 
to campuses for credit card com- 
panies, which until just a few 
years ago considered students 
as risky and probably incapa- 
bleof repaying loans tegularly. 
For example Bank of 
America, which owns part of 
VISA, began aggressively mar- 
keting to students in 1986 when 
B of A spokeswoman Susan 
Clevenger said, students ‘‘be- 
came more responsible.’’ 
course, there was 
nothing magical that happened 
in 1986that suddenly changed 
students into more responsible 
creditusers, observed Univer- 
sity of Florida finance Prof. 
Arnold Heggestad. 
The answer to why credit 
card companies abruptly de- 


By CHRIS DERZANOVICH 
EDITOR 

Over 40 members of the 
Student Government Associa- 
tion and the International Stu- 
dents Organization spent their 
spring break taking a first hand 
look at the nation’s capitol of 
Washington, D.C. 

The three day trip, spon- 
sored by SGA, gave the stu- 
dents a chance to see some of 
the historical sites of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

For the international 
students, it was ‘‘a chance to 
see part of the country and to 


Calling dates are April 4-6, 10-12, 17-19 and 24-25, Phon-. 
ing will be done from 6 to 9_p.m. each night Training and dinner begin 
at 5:30 p.m. Contact Sue Lobo, Alumni A ffairsdirector, at 771-5006 
for more information. 


Photography video conference set 


The BCC communications/media program is sponsoring a 
photography video conference on Thursday from 9 to 11 a.m. in the 
conference Room in the Applied Tech Building, AT-200. 

During the first hour, Professor Harald Mante of the 
Fachhochschule in West Germany will be talking from Kodak's 
studios in Rochester. Mante is one of the most sought-after instruc- 
tors of color photography in Europe. 

During the second hour, fashion photographer Joyce Tenneson 


will talk from her Florida workshop on ‘‘Demystifying the Nude’’ 
and fashion photography. The session is open to students in the 
communications orarts programs. 


Construction Management 
Estimating 


Campus Store cited for marketing 


The National Association of College Stores has named the 
BCC Campus Store as the winner of its annual *‘Promotions That 
Work’’ competition. The award will be presented to Donna M. 
Firenze and Dan DeVona on April 11 during the awards luncheon at 
the annual meeting of the National Association of College Stores. 

In announcing the award, Garis F. Distelhorst, executive 
director of the association, said the Campus Store has shown that the 
nation’s smaller college stores can compete successfully in merchan- 
dising and customer service with large schools. 


Senior invited to Austrian session 


BCC senior Loren Wermer will be participating in a Wel- 
come to Vienna program, sponsored by the Jewish Welcome Service 
of Vienna to help foster a better understanding of the Nazi terror in 
which his grandparents were forced to flee. Werner will bestaying 
with an Austrian host family from April 9-21: Lees 


Career night planned next week 


BCC will sponsor a college and career information night 
from 7 to 9 p.m. Thursday, April 13, in the Business Building, Room 
224. a | 


es Se j and Education 
Topics to be discussed include registration, financial aid, 

picking a curriculum, exploring careers, and support services. Pan- 
elists will be Mary Ellen Hogan, evening counselor; Joan Radema- 
cher, evening coordinator, and Gail Stockton, financial aid. 


To register, call 771-5210 or 771-5150 Monda 
day between 8:30 a.m. and 


If you have information, you would like included in Sho 


Takes, please send it to The Fulcrum, in care of editor Chris 
anovich, The deadline ‘ the next issue is Apr § e 


CIVIL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


A program at BCC that includes courses that bear directly on 
how people live and work every day. 


Architecture 
An exciting challenge in‘a human oriented profession. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
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Fate of apartments uncertain 


Wayne Jones of J and K plumb- 

ing, to allow him to build a $2 

million student-housing complex 

on 3.4 acres between the Nim- 

monsburg United Méethodiset 

oe and a chiropractor's of- 
ce. 

The three story building 
would provide dormitory-style 
housing for college students. Rents 
would range from $175 to $200 
per month. 

Helen Veres, vice presi- 


cided theywanted to start signing 
up students had more to do with 
demographics -- there are fewer 
credit-worthy adults to be wooed 
these days -- and the economy, 
he said. 

If the economy is strong,”’ 
Heggestad noted, ‘‘it’s a safe bet 
seniors will get jobs when they 
graduate. 

”’ And to be futuristic for a 
moment,’’ he added,’’10 years 
from now the paper society -- 
checks -- will be gone. 

The companies that can put 
their plastic in people’s pockets 
will be the bigwinners. The col- 
lege market is more receptive to 
change, so they may be the best 
group to grow into. 

”’Their se,’’ Con- 
sumer Action’s Heffer believes, 
“* is tocreate a population of adults 
tuned into the credit world.’ 

So Citicorp in New York, 


better understand it,’’ said Sue 
Lobo, ISO adviser. 

The students spent their time 
visiting various historical areas 
of the city, such as the Capitol 
building, the Washington Monu- 
ment, and the Lincoln Memorial. 

The group also toured Geor- 
getown University, the Pentagon, 
and the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation headquarters. 

Four SGA officers, Doug 
English, president, Stan Mead- 
ows, vice president for academic 
concems, Rick DeMars, vice 
president for financial affairs, and 
Tracy Savka, vice president for 


Computer Aided Design 
Surveying 


_ ST. BONAVENTURE 


UFNATeVAE RYSb Lene 
Offers Attractive Opportunities For 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


e Special Transfer Scholarships and other financial assistance 
e Guaranteed on-campus housing 


e Progams in Business Administration, Arts and Sciences, 


e Personal counseling to assist in a smooth transition 


For more information on transferring to St. Bonaventure University call the 
Admissions Office at 1-800-462-5050 in New York State or 1-800-848-1181 
outside of New York State. /f local, call 375-2400. Applications are being 
accepted for the Fall 1989 Semester. 


dent for administration, said that 
the college has received no word 
on the progress of the housing 
project. 

"The developer is trying to 
get his end in order," she said. 
"We've done our part. Now it's 
up to him." 

Jones refused an inter- 
view and there has been no build- 
ing permit issued to J and K Plumb- 
ing by the Town of Dickinson for 
the project. 


which started asking students to 
carry credit cards in the mid- 
eighties, has issued about 1.56 
million VISAs to students, a 
company spokesman reported. 
By contrast, ‘‘only’’ some 
500,000 students carry Ameri- 
canExpress cards now. To catch 
up to VISA and Mastercard, 
we’reproposing an integrated 
marketing program that includes 
the cards, along with benefits and 
services tailored to the needs 
ofstudents,’’ Gallo said. 
Students accepted by 
AMEX get a $600 credit line. 
Some students and campus ad- 
visers, however, wonder if it’sgood 
thing for students. 
itty five percent of 
the students who asked Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles 
for extra financial aid from 1986 
to 1988 said they needed it to 
repay credit card debts. 


Students spend Spring Break in D.C. 


student activities, as well as David 
Maslar, student activities direc- 
tor, met with a spokesman for 
Congressman Matthew McHugh. 

McHugh’s assistant de- 
scribed a typical day for the 
congressman, and explained what 
specific committees McHugh 
serves on, and his role on each. 

The spokesman also ex- 
plained what steps McHugh has 
taken to reach the office of con- 
gressman. 

According to Lobo, the trip 
was asuccess, in that ‘‘it gave the 
(international) students an idea 
of the different parts of Amer- 
ica." 


Don't forget 
to register 
for the 
Fall 
Semester! 
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Bus schedules, daycare top issues 


By CHRISTINE DERZANOVICH 
_ EDITOR 


County Executive Timothy Grip- 
pen agrees with BCC faculty and students 
that daycare and transportation are impor- 
tant issues for the campus. 


Grippen met with faculty and stu- 
dents on Wednesday, March 22 at a break- 
fast meeting organized by The Adult Stu- 


dent Club and the Student Government i 


Association. He was also available in the 
lobby of the Student Center to answer 
questions from students. 


Sheila Al-Hamrani, acting president 
of TASC, said in opening remarks, that 
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The Bad Ad: Surprised when its Spring Break supplement 
provoked cries of sexism and calls for boycotts, Miller pulled 


improvements are needed. in scheduling 


and running buses to BCC. Al-Hamrani 
stressed that most of the buses stop run- 
ning at a certain time, leaving evening 
students at the college to find alternate 
means of transportation. 


She also said that some of the buses 
are dangerously overcrowded, with people 
standing in the aisle and on the steps near 
the doors to the buses. 


Grippen said the scheduling of buses 
“easy to extend but it must be paid 


” 


He said that the members of the 
BCC community should decide what they 
would like to see changed about the trans- 
portation, and ‘‘let us come up with a 
proposal on how to meet it.”’ 
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Grippen also suggested establish- 
ing a committee on campus to sit down 
and talk with county transportation offi- 
cials to solve the problems. 


Rick DeMars, SGA vice president 
for financial affairs, asked ree about 
county funding for BCC’s childcare cen- 
ter, the Learning Curve. 


Grippen said that he is currently 
meeting with county officials to discuss 
the role of government in the daycare 
issue. 


He said that daycare is not only an 
important issue for BCC, but also for the 
whole county workplace as an ‘essential 
part of our economic development.’’ 
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Miller apologizes for 'sexist’ advertising 


(CPS)-- For the second time in two 
months, a major beer company has gotten 
in trouble with the student press. 

This time, Miller Brewing Co. of 
Milwaukee has sent a letter to the editors 
of 55 college papers apologizing for a 
“‘sexist’’ spring break eratidne supple- 


ment that, Miller said, it had really meant. 


as a Satire. 

"We blew it,’’ the company wrote in 
apology for its supplement, called for lur- 
ing women to bed (‘‘swallow her car 
keys’’) and entreaties to ‘‘name some- 
thing you can dink, bump and poke. Hint 
- it’s not a Babe. It’s a volleyball.’’ 


It was almost Miller itself. The 
University of Wisconsin at Madison’s 
student government proposed a student 
boycott of all Miller products when it saw 
the 16-page, four-color insert. 

“There was not a place in 16 pages 
that you got the impression that men and 
women talk to each other without men 
being drunk and scamming on people,”’ 
said Maggie Sarachek of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Women’s Alliance. 

“The piece wasn’t being interpreted 
as parody,’’ said Bev Jurkowski, Miller’s 
public relations manager. 

“‘The people who objected were 


100 percent concerned about the sexist 
ts of the guide,’’ she added. ‘‘But the 
ad included information about respon- 
sible drinking. It was a high-quality piece.’’ 
Peter Herman, editor of the Mar- 
quette Tribune, disagreed. ‘‘The message 
was nothing but drinking. It had no value.”’ 
Miller wasn’t the first beer com- 
pany accused of insulting students this 
year. In January, a group of students at 
Florida Atlantic University circulated a 
boycott petition claiming a Budweiser ad 
was sexist. 
The ad featured three women in 
Budweiser bathing suits. 


Fulcrum wins writing awards 


The Fulcrum won four Gold 
Circle Awards for witing last month from 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 

The newspaper won two of the 
five awards given for news writing in 
community college newspapers, as well 
as, an award for news features and one for 
reviews during the associations’s annual 
convention in New York City. 

The awards were given for news 
writing to Mary Lawrence, a former Ful- 
crum staff member, for an article on un- 
vented tech labs published last spring, and 
to Kent Bronson, a current staff member, 
for an article on an anonymous letter on 


AIDS carriers that circulated on campus 
last fall. 

Eva Dimitrou won an award for 
news features for a story she wrote on 
efforts to bring more women into technol- 
ogy last fall as part of the Reporting I 
class. Mary Margaret Earl, a staff mem- 
ber last fall, won an award for her review 
of the Little Theatre production of ‘‘Trac- 
ers.”’ 

More than 4,000 entries were 
submitted for judging in 64 categories by 
college newspapers from across the coun- 
try. Top award winners in the contest in- 
cluded the University of Texas at Austin, 
the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, 


Texas Tech and the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia. 

The awards were announced at 
the 11th annual convention of the CSPA 
«* the Doral Inn in the city. Four Fulcrum 
staff members editor Christine 
Derzanovich, campus editor Tim Dodd, 
editorial editor Bill Wolcott, and reviewer 
Peter Hunsinger -- as well as adviser Anita 
Knopp Doll attended the convention. 

Doll said the contest gives the 
students a chance to compare their work to 
that of other students from across the 
country. She said obviously BCC students 
Stack up very well. 

Last year, the Fulcrum won only 
one Gold Circle award. 
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County Executive Timothy Grippen urges 
the establishment of a committee on 
campus to solve the transportation problem. 


College ready 
to take bids 
on asbestos 


By BILL WOLCOTT 
Editorial Page Editor 


BCC administrators appear to be 
no closer to dealing with the problem of 
asbestos in campus buildings than they 
were five months ago. 

According to John McCauley, as- 
sistant to the vice president of administra- 
tion, “‘ We are at the point of sending out 
bids’’ forthe removal of asbestos from the 
mechanical room in the basement of the 
Student Center. ~ 

But according to an interview pub- 
lished in the Oct. 12, 1989 of the Fulcrum, 
McCauley said: ‘“We have contacted 
several vendors for both monitoring the 
air and the actual removal of the asbestos 
from the buildings.’’ 

McCauley said that he was stymied 
by a ‘‘catch-22’’ between his office and 
the County Purchasing office that would 
not allow the county Public Works De- 
partment to put out bids for a contractor to 
do the work. 

“‘The Purchasing office required 
specifications on the work before they 
would give us the money. But I couldn’t 
get the specifications until they gave me, 
the money to pay for the vendor that 
would give me the specifications,’’ he 
said. 

He has since decided to handle the 
hiring of a contractor himself. 

If all goes as planned in the removal 
of asbestos in the mechanical room, that 
would leave the college with one more 
room that contained the ‘‘highest concen- 
tration of asbestos’’ according to 1987 
Hall-Kimbrell Environment Services re- 
port. That room is the air handling room, 
located in basement of the Library. 

McCauley said roposed budget cuts 
would probably not delay the removal of 
asbestos, 

McCauley said both the buildings 
need new boilers, and workmen couldn’t 
replace the boilers without first removing 
the asbestos. 


VPAA search 
narrowed to 3 


The search committee for the 
Vice President of Academic Affairs 
has narrowed the prospective candi- 
dates to three and has submitted them 
to BCC president Donald Dellow, who 
will make_a final selection in early 
April. 

The three finalists are: Dr. Bryan 
Blanchard, Dean of Academic Affairs, 
Greenfield Community College, Mary- 
land; Dr. James Canniff, Dean of In- 
struction, Westem Campus, Suffolk 
Community College, New York; and 
Dr. Gary Smith, acting Vice President 
of Academic Affairs, Broome Com- 
munity College. 
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Campus adds international flare 


By RICH TUCKER 


Broome Community College has 
successfully completed a two-year pro- 
gram to internationalize its curriculum, 
according to Richard Romano, the project 
director. 

The program was funded through a 
$50,000 grant from the U.S. Department 
of Education. BCC was one of only four 
community colleges to get the grant, said 
Romano, professor of history and social 
sciences. 

“‘The program puts intemational and 
intercultural perspectives into the curricu- 
lum,’’ Romano said in an interview last 


semester. ‘‘We’ve been running seminars 
for the faculty and they are revising course- 
work.”’ 4 

Last year the concentration was on 
the social science programs. Courses were 
changed to be more global in scope. For 
example, a class that had dealt only with 
Wester history has been rewritten to deal 
with global history. 

‘*The new classes are a step in the 
right direction,’’ according to Fred Mell- 
ert, coordinator of the English as a Second 
Language program. 

Mellert helps run programs for the 
students from 25 foreign countries who at- 
tend BCC. His students take intensive 
courses in English until they are fluent 
enough to enroll in regular classes. 

Mellert said that as foreign students 


integrate with American students, they 
each learn about the others culture. This 
year the language program is being changed. 

New courses this school year in- 
clude a self-instructional language pro- 


It allows students to study lan- 
guages that have never been taught -at 
BCC before. If as few as five students 
wish to study alanguage, atutoris brought 
in for them. 

The program tries to teach the stu- 
dent to speak, rather than write, the stud- 
ied language. All tests, including the final, 
are given orally. 

Romano said that anyone, even non- 
students, can participate in this program. 
He said that similar programs are success- 
ful at SUNY-Oneonta and Comell. 


Save a spot on your calendar for IBM’s PS/2 Fair. We'll 
show you how the IBM®* Personal System/2* can help you 
organize notes, revise papers, produce hi gh-quality graphics, 
and more. It’s easy to learn and easy to use, and if you're 
eligible, you'll get up to 40% off. 

We think you’ll find it’s a perfect match. 


Come see the IBM PS/2s 


at: 


Applied Tech Atrium 

Thursday, April 20, 1989 

9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
BCC 


‘ 


Pro-choice forces 
declare war — 
on Domino's Pizza 


Angered by the head of the 
Domino’s Pizza chain’s $60,000 donation 
to a radical anti-abortion group, some 
campus women’s groups want to con- 
vince college students around the country 
to stop buying from Domino’s. 

‘*This is an issue students can 
focus on, one where they can be effective. 
What’s more important than pizza?’’ asked 
Sally Packard of Goucher College’s (Md.) 
Women’s Issues Group. - 

So far, it’s had a dizzying effect 

on some pro-choice groups. ‘‘One day we 
were buying it and the next day we were 
mad at them,’’ said Colleen Dermody, 
press liaison at the National Organization 
for Women’s (NOW) Washington, D.C. 
headquarters. 
‘*This is serious. Feminists live on 
Domino’s pizza.’’ The effect so far on 
Domino’s, which considers the campus 
market as one of its most important, can’t 
be measured, company public relations 
director Ron Hingst said. 

The groups -- lead by NOW -- are 
aiming to hurt Tom Monaghan, who built 
Domino’s into a giant 500-store franchise 
operation. 

Monaghan has used his fortune to 
buy the Detroit Tigers, amass a huge col- 
lection of houses and furniture designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright and, especially in 
recent years, agitate against abortion. 

Most recently, he gave $50,000 to 
Operation Rescue, a militant anti-abor- 
tion group that is best known for harassing 
women as they try to enter abortion clin- 
ics. 

Domino’s Farms, the pizzachain’s 
parent firm, also donated $10,000 to the 
group. ‘‘We’re protesting the gift to this 
specific group,’’ said Connecticut Col- 
lege senior Stephanie Muller of POWER 
(People Organized for Women’s Rights). 
‘Their tactics are particularly radical and 
obstructive to women’s groups. 

NOW Vice President Pat Ire- 
land called group members ‘‘the racket- 
eers of the Right to Life movement.’ 
She said group members have physically 
blocked clinics’ entries, ‘‘called every 
five minutes to tie up phone lines (and) 
made false appointments, giving them 
access to waiting rooms and keeping le- 
gitimate clients out. They harangue pa- 
tients and staff, shout things like ‘baby 
killer,’ and are generally very threaten- 
in: ‘ ” 

E Founded by fundamentalist Ran- 
dall Terry, 29, of Binghamton, Operation 
Rescue ‘‘is definitely the most rambunc- 
tious group on this side,’’ agreed Rachel 
MacNair of Feminists For Life of Amer- 
ica, a Kansas City, Mo., based Right to 
Life group. 

“*T don’t know why he chose that 
particular group,’’ Kerry McNulty, a 
spokesman for the Ann Arbor, Michigan- 
based firm said of Monaghan’s gift to 
pe pe Rescue, speculating it was ‘‘out 
of personal convictions.’” Monaghan 
himself could not be reached for com- 
ment. 

ration Rescue spokeswoman 
Barb Magarra was grateful for the gift, but 
said group members didn’t need it to 
continue ‘‘to put their bodies on the line to 
intervene in stopping the premeditated 
murder of preborn children and the ex- 
ploitation of American women.”’ 

While Magarra agreed collegians 
might be disturbed by the group’s tactics, 
she compared-them ‘‘to those used by 
Martin Luther King and Ghandi. The pro- 
death people are in a rage because our 
tactics are effective.’ 

And while some students may 
boycott Domino’s, Magarra said others 
are ‘‘taking semesters off to dedicate their 
time to rescuing. All college students in 
America are not left liberal feminist so- 
cialists.’’ 

The boycott itself has started slowly 
since NOW proposed it in early March. 
Some NOW organizers attribute it to being 
too busy organizing an early April pro- 
“choice march on Washington, D.C., to get 
the word out to campuses about a boycott. 

“‘We have posters on campus ask- 
ing students to support local pizza makers 
and giving their phone numbers,’’ Con- 
necticut College senior Stephanie Muller 
reported. 


Symphony up to aa 
the challenge 
By TONY VILLECCO 


In perhaps, their most difficult 
and challenging work to date under the 
direction of Maestro John Covelli. The 
Binghamton Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus turned in a brilliant perform- 
ance of Benjamin Britten’s War Re- 
quiem on March 17 at the Forum. 

Britten was one of England’s 
most eminent modern composers (he 
died in 1976). According to the excel- 
lent program notes of Alice L. Mitch- 
ell as well as a pre-concert lecture, he 
was commissioned to write the Re- 
quiem to celebrate the reconsecration 
of St. Michaels Cathedral in Coventry, 
England, which had been dealt severe 
damage during a Nazi airraidin World 
War Il. 

Obviously very moved by the 
devastion of the war, Britten dedicated 
the Requiem to four of his close friends 
who perished in battle and further- 
more, selected poetry by Wilfred Owen, 
a poet-soldier of World War I, whose 
verses depicted a vivid and at times, 
horrifying realization of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 

The combination of poetry in 
English against the traditional Latin 
text for the Requiem (Mass for the 
dead) dramatically highlighted a bitter 
irony of man’s desire for peace coupled 
with the grim realities of war, in which 
of course, no one wins. 

This immense work requires not 
only a full orchestra and chorus, but 
also three soloists, a separate Chamber 
Orchestra who accompany the Tenor 
and Baritone and a Children’s Choir. 

The Binghamton Symphony 
Chorus delivered a superlative per- 
formance under Director Bruce Bar- 
ton. A large and unified sound, they 
were alert to Maestro Covelli’s every 
inflection and nuance, creating shades 
of dramatic intensity. Particularly im- 
pressive was their keen observances of 
dynamics, hitting an explosive crest 
then diminishing to a sustained and 
lovely pianissimo. 

Highly effective was the utili- 
zation of Chant, a Medieval approach 
to expressive rhythmic pattems in con- 
versation-like quality minus the dis- 
tinguishing line melody. 

Voketaitis sang with a resonant 
and powerful baritone, displaying a 
marvelous dramatic thrust in interpret- 
ing the text. 

It was Burgess, however, who 
truly stood apart with her clarion so- 
ptano ringing over the orchestra in 
waves of beauty and strength. 

Her singing was marked throught 
with supreme control and technical 
stability. At no point did the orchestra 
envelope her even at the most climac- 
tic and forte markings. With a cutting 
edge and fine sensitivity to the text, 
Burgess was a force to be reckoned 
with. 

The Children’s Choir under di- 
rector Janet T. Nieburg, did indeed 
sound like a choir of angels with pure 
and gentle tones permeating the the- 
atre. 

A monumental piece, the Re- 
quiem Orchestra and Chamber Orches- 


See SYMPHONY, page 7 


AND THE OSCAR WINNERS ARE 


Supporting Actress: Geena Davis, ‘The 
_ Accidental Tourist’ 

‘Supporting Actor: Kevin Kline, 'A Fish 

_ Called Wanda’ 

_ Actress: Jodie Foster, 'The Accused’ 

_ Actor: Dustin Hoffman , ‘Rain Man’ 

_ Picture: 'Rain Man’ 


Smokers get the boot 


More colleges 
move to limit 
puffers' places 


(CPS)--It’s getting harder to be a 
cigarette smoker on American campuses. 

A number of schools have announced 
even tougher smoking restrictions in re- 
cent weeks. From Big Bend Community 
College in Washington state to the East 
Coast, campuses that began limiting stu- 
dent smoking as long as a decade ago have 
taken the last big step this school year. 

“‘Smoking is pretty much banned 
now,’ at Big Bend, spokesman Doug Sly 
reported of new rules implemented Jan. 1. 

In 1976, Penn State University was 
one of the first U.S. campuses to ban smoking 
from its laboratories and classrooms. On 
April | of this year, it will forbid smoking 
everywhere except in certain dorm rooms. 

“It’s too strict of a rule. I have a 
smoking habit and I don’t feel like stand- 
ing out in the rain or snow (to smoke),”’ 
said Penn State senior Mary Helen Moran. 

Stamford University in 1988 banned 
smoking even at outdoor events. 

“‘Some colleges have been setting 
the pace,’’ said Dr. John Longest, the for- 
mer Missippi State University student health 
center director and American College Health 
Association (ACHA) official who has led 
efforts to combat smoking on campuses 
for several decades. 

The drumbeat of new restrictions 
has been constant. 

Colorado’s Metropolitan State Col- 
lege’s bookstore stopped selling cigarettes 
in November, while Gorgia State Univer- 
sity banned such sales in 1986. Scores of 
other schools, including the universities of 
Texas, Illinois, Nebraska and North Da- 
kota, and Tulane, Mankato State, and 
Southwest Missouri State universities also 
have restricted campus smoking. 

Schools cite health concems as the 
reason. 

““We have practical, even moral 
reasons to restrict smoking,’’ explained 
William Hetrick, director of Penn State’s 
human services department. 

“Colleges need to recognize young 
people are at a volatle point in their devel- 
opment of habits,’’ said John M. Pinney, 
executive director of Harvard’s Institute 


Colleges nationwide are cracking down on smoking, leaving many butt-burners with few -- 
if any-- places to light up legally. (CPS photo) 


for the Study of Smoking Behavior and 
Policy. ‘‘Colleges can influence their young 
people by letting them know smoking is 
not acceptale.’’ 

“*Colleges are employers, and as 
employers they have a responsibility to 
their employees and students to ensure a 
healthy workplace,’’ Pinney added, citing 
the 1986 Surgeon General’s report that 
said second-hand smoke can lead to can- 
cers and heart disease for non-smokers, 
too. 

Some feel colleges are not educat- 
ing students enough, however. 


anti-smoking efforts than less-educated 
citizens: the proportion of college gradu- 
ates who smoked decreased from 28 per- 
cent in 1974 to 18 percent in 1985. For 
people without a college degree, the de- 
crease -- from 36 percent in 1974 to 34 
percent in 1985 -- was much more modest. 

But even among the new campus 
bans, there are signs college students may 
be smoking more again. 

Some 10.1 percent of this year’s 
freshmen, up from 8.9 percent of last 
year’s first-year collegians, smoke ciga- 


"We have practical, even moral reasons to restrict 


smoking’ 


-- William Hetrick, Penn State 


““We must continue to do better in 
helping present smokers give up the habit 
and do much better in encouraging young 
people not to start,’ Longest wrote in the 
ACHA’s policy paper on smoking, which 
calls for tight limits on campus tobacco 
use and substantially increased educational 
efforts. 

Better-educated people, the U.S. 
Public Health Service found in a report 
released in late 1988, respond better to 


rettes, the annual American Council on 
Education -- University of California at 
Los Angeles survey of 300,000 students 
found in mid-January. 

”’ Teens experiment,’’ Pinney said, 
“and they'll stop and start again. It’s not 
until their late teens and early twenties 
that they really form a habit. One year 
does not a trend make. But this is a signal 
that we haven’t made as much progress as 
we thought.’’ 


Hazy Business lounge stirs debate 


By JOHN RECKHOW 


Increased use of the Business Build- 
ing Lounge as a smoking area has caused 
some controversy among students and at 
recent college council meetings. This comes 
at atime when colleges all over the country 
are cracking down on smoking. 

BCC’s policy on smoking, which is 
the same for all county buildings, was 
adopted on April 22, 1985. Drawn up by 
the Health and Services Committee, it states 
that smoking is prohibited is all confer- 
ence and classroom buildings, restrooms, 
and anywhere else that it might be a haz- 
ard. 


Smoking is also prohibited in of- 
fices, unless all occupants agree to allow 
it, libraries, and at legislative and commit- 
tee meetings. 

The policy allows for smoking in- 
individual offices, breakrooms, lobbies 
and hallways except where specifically 
prohibited. There is a clause in the policy 
which states that signs will be posted to 
indicate non-smoking areas. 

One area where smoking is allowed 
but hotly debated is the Business Building 
Lounge. ; 

___ One business student, who wished 
not to be identified, said that the lounge is 
a hazard for people who do not smoke and 
that it should be a non- smoking area. 

One business student who smokes 


said that it is the right of the individual to 
decide whether or not they want to smoke 
and if people don’t like it they can stay 
away from the lounge. 

The BCC Health and Safety Com- 
mittee is expected to take up the issue of 
smoking on campus soon. 

The committee, organized by Helen 
Vares, vice president for administration, 
and John Pierog, vice president for stu- 
dent affairs, will deal with a variety of 
issues concerning students, including 
smoking. 

Faculty participation for the com- 
mittee was requested in a recent issue of 
the Campus Comunicator. All aplications 
for the committee were to be submitted by 
March 17 to Veres. 
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some just can't sick enough of sequels 


By PETER JAMES HUNSINGER 


It’s that time of year again. Holly- 
wood’s most cherished device, the sequel, 
is being introduced to the unsuspecting 
public. 

With the current releases Police 
Academy 6, The Fly II, and Fletch Lives, 
and with Friday the 13th part VII and 
Nightmare an Elm Street V waiting in the 
wings, it’s now official: sequal season is 
in full session. 

With this, I give you a collection of 
the Top 10 sequal- makers of the motion- 
picture era. Note: since a few of these 
sequal-makers are STILL making lots of 
money, this list is likely to change. 

10) Rambo (two sequals)--’’Sly’’ 
Stalone gave a top-notch performance as 
John Rambo, a disillusioned ex-Green Beret 
fighting against the odds, in First Blood, 
the first of the Rambo series. That was in 
1982. Three years later, Stalone tumed 
that character into an indestructible, un- 
stoppable comic book character who would 
only appeal to people who like to watch 
people get shot and killed. Last year, he 
continued the carnage, and the word is out 
that a fourth Rambo is in the works. Life 
goes on... 

9) Psycho (two sequals)--Alfred 


Hitchcock scared the hell out of us almost 


30 years ago with this tale of mystery 
intrigue and pure terror. 
He also introduced us to the famous 
““shower scene’. An okay sequel, Psy- 
cho II, followed in in 1982 and a disap- 
pointing third Psycho, directed by Noman 
Bates himself (Athony Perkins), came out 
in 1986. Good night Norman. 


8) The Howling (three sequels)-- 
Back in 1981, director Joe (The Burbs) 
Dante created this tense werewolf shocker, 
but it too fell victim to the ‘‘sequel bug’’. 
First came a ludicrous Howling II (1984) 
and then an okay part three (1987), and 
then an exceptional Part 4 (1988). Stake 
this wolf, please! 

7) Jaws (three sequels)--All direc- 
tors, old and new, should stay away from 
Steven Speilberg films. His movies are so 
good, NO ONE caneven come close to his 
modern masterpieces like this one. 

Speilberg’s 1975 original is one of 
the best suspense films of our time. The 


sequels that followed (Jaws II in 1978; ~ 
Jaws 3-D in 1983; Jaws the Revenge in 
1987) don’t even cut the mustard. They’ve 
simply lost their bite. Get it? 
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See ANSWERS page 7 
7 Decade 
4 Prophet 8 Goddess of 
5 Language of discord 
ancient Rome 9 Delusive 
6 Symbol for scheme 


silver 10 Everyone 


11 Female ruff 

16 Wary: slang 

18 Marsh 

20 Dine 

22 Epic sea tales 
23 Ward off . 
25 Mild exoletive 
27 Bay window 

28 Devastate 
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SUNY-B plans jazz weekend 


Binghamton Jazz '89 debuts this year 
at the Binghamton Summer Music Festi- 
val, Thursday, July 13 - Sunday, July 16. 
The Toshiko Akiyoshi-Lew Taback in 
Quartet, the Joe Roccisano Band, includ- 
ing the incomparable Lou Marini, the Ken 
Werner Trio, and the Frank Wess Quartet, 
with Hank Jones, Marvin "Smitty" Smith, 
and Jay Leohart headline the 4-day, 5- 
performance jazz extrav aganza. 

Bob Golden, owner of the famous 
New York jazz club the Blue Note, serves 
as emcee throughut the weekend. 
Guitarist Steve Brown brings his 
quintet, pianist Ken Werner, of the Mel 
Lewis Orchestra retums with Ratso Harris 
and Tom Rainey, and Michael Holober 
performs on piano with his own quintet. 

Also featured are Blue Note regu- 
lars The Al Hamme All Stars including 
vocalist An Chamberlain and other jazz 
greats. Glen Gardner and the Misic Box 


Dixie Band, and the leading edge jazz 
group, The Young Lions, round out the 
weekend. From Dixieland to bebop and 
from big band to trio, the weekend offers 
the very best in jazz available anywhere. 

“Binghamton Jazz brings the lead- 
ing jazz artists and the most outstanding 
creative improvisers of our time together 
with the yet-to-be-discovered artists, who 


who will ensure the vitality, freshness, 
and future of jazz," said Al Hamme, 
attistic director of the New York 
Summer School of the Arts School of 
Jazz Studies. 

A Festival Jazz Pass for all five 

rformances is $29 and covers both 

indoor reserved and lawn seating; single 
ticket performance are $12 inside, $7.50 
on the lawn. 

Tickets are available through the 
Anderson Center box office. Call (607)- 
777-ARTS. Visa/MC. 


6) Halloween (three sequels)-- 
Loaded with taut suspense and dashes of 
humor, this film became the mose suc- 
cessful independent movie of its time. 

Since its release in 1978, three se- 


_ quels have been made to John Carpen- 


ter’s classic horror film, including last 
year’s Hollloween 4. They don’t quite 
match the original, but they act as a 
pleasant diversion to those who are tired 
of that guy in the hockey mask. 

5) A Nightmare on Elm Street 
(three sequels)--Child- molester-turned- 
nightmare-invader Freddy Krueger has 
been mei ape em at the box office with 
his popular Elm Street series, but it is 
wearing a little thin. By the way: isn’t it 
a coincidence that the last four movies 
were horror movies? Maybe it’s me, but 
I think teenagers can’t get enough of it... 

4) Rocky (three sequels)--Yo, 
Adrian! Um de only one to have two 
muthies in dis here list. I busted up some 
dude called Apollo Creed, I creamed the 
crap outta Mr. T, an’ I even walloped 
Ivan wWrago, and uh married Brigette 
Nielsen in de process! An’ guess what 
Adrian, people came back for more! Yo! 
3) Star Trek (four sequels, as of 
this summer)-- Sequels. The final fron- 
tier; these are the sequels of the Star Trek 
series: Star Trek, The motion Picture 


(1979); Star Trek I, the Wrath of Khan 
(1982); Star Trek III, the Search for Spock 
(1984); Star Trek IV; the Voyage Home 
(1986); and comming out this summer, Star 
Trek V, the Final Frontier. These sequels 
have done what no other sequels have done 
before: they’ve gotten better. 


2) Police Academy (five sequels; PA 
6 in theatres nationally)--Academy regu- 
lars Steve Guttenburg and Bob Goldthwait 
have left this tired series, but Hightower, 
Tackleberry, Callahan, Comm. Lassard, Capt. 
Harris, Hicks Proctor and who can forget 
Michael Winslow, are still around for yet 
another go-around of tired jokes, flat slap- 
Stick and that all-too-familiar plot-line: t 
‘Police Academy’’ crue are still being 
pursued by Harris. Ugh! 

Andcoming in at Number One! Could 
it be? Sure it Could. It’s none other than... 


1) FRIDAY THE 13TH (six, count 
‘em, SIX sequels, with more on the way)-- 
There’s no telling when this series will ever 
die, but one thing is for sure: the teenagers 
are still stupid, the police officers are still 
even dumber, and Jason will still be there to 
slice ‘em up with glee. Hmmm. Maybe 
that’s why these sequels are made. Any- 
way, watch them at your own risk: They’ll 
make more. 


Guitarist Christopher Parkening poses with the tool of his trade. Parkening and a former 
student filled an entire two-hour show with flawless playing. The audience was left in awe. 


Classical guitarists exceptional 


By TONY VILLECCO 


One might think that a single in- 
strument such as the guitar might not be 
enough to fill up almost two hours of 
concert time. Famed classical guitarist 
Christopher Parkening, who appeared in 
concert at the Anderson Center on March 
8, dispelled all qualms, in some of the 
most beautiful and skillful playing ever 
witnessed by this viewer. A protegee of 
Andres Segovia, Parkening emulated the 
genius of Segovia in a program rich in 
texture and hue. 

It was as if at times, his instrument 
was an entire orchestra, so intense, col- 
orful and magically brilliant was his 
playing. Most of the program was drawn 
from Spanish themes but there was a 
variety as well. Offering several tran- 
scriptions of J.S. Bach (in which he has 
becomed widely acclaimed) and Vari- 


ations on a Theme of W.A. Mozart, Parken- 
ing also played a suite.of Michael Praeto- 
rius, a composer who bridged the Renais- 
sance and Baroque Periods. 

Particularly thrilling was the ‘‘Ro- 
manza,”’ a traditional piece arranged by 
Marshall which clearly demonstrated his 
striking command over his instrument. 

Parkening transformed the delicate 
filigree passages into a fiery and heart- 
wrenching piece which thronged with ex- 
ceptional pathos. 

David Brandon, a former student of 
Parkening, joined in for several pieces with 
his mentor demonstrating excellent playing 
and superlative musicianship as well. The 
duo were called back for several encores, 
leaving this capacity audience delighted. 


We need photographers — 


eave us a note. We are a strange bunch. 
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Newest station on 


rock ''n' rol 


By TIM DODD 
Campus Editor 


WKGB FM has brought 
rock ‘n’ roll back to Binghamton. 
Owner Ben Smith and his sea- 
soned air-staff are confident that 
they will be the number-one ra- 
dio station in this market in three 
years. 

Located at 92.5 on the FM 
dial, WKGB makes its home in 
Susquehanna County, Pa right 
behind the McDonalds off of Exit 
68 of I-81 South. 

The station now broadcasts 
at 3000 watts of power but Smith 
says they hope to double that 
output soon. 

The building, a converted 
modular home, seems an unlikely 
place to find a radio station. 

“‘We couldn’t find any 
place to rent because the area is 
so small,’’ said Smith ‘‘so we 
built a modular home.’’ 

Smith said he and his staff 
like the family feeling the house 
evokes. ‘‘We left the kitchen in 
so that we could stay here if we 
had to.”’ 

On the day Smith was inter- 
viewed, about four to eight inches 
of snow was expected. ‘‘Most of 
us probably will stay here tonight 
if the weather is bad,’’ he said. 

WKGB calls itself ‘‘the 
home of rock ‘n’ roll.’’ 

That is accurate in that there 
is no other rock ‘n’ roll format of 
its type in the area. It combines 
classic rock with some of the 
newer tunes from groups with a 


the block offering © 


I's oldies 


good, solid rock feel. You will 
hear no Air Supply on this sta- 
tion. 

Smith petitioned the FCC 
for the frequency, 92.5, in 1982. 
Currently, it is the only commer- 
cial radio station in Susquehanna 
County. 

The air staff is made up of 
personalities from the Scranton 
station, Rock 107. 

Smith is complemented by 
Kevin Fitzgerald, program direc- 
tor; Paul Michaels, assistasi pro- 
gram director and Rene, after- 
noon drive personality. Smith 
worked with all of the other jocks 
at Rock 107. 

“It’s always been my 
dream to have my own radio sta- 
tion,’’ said Smith. ‘‘I’ve saved 
money ever since I was old enough 
to have a paper route.’’ At 31, 
Smith is the oldest of the on-air 
staff. ‘‘It’s really been a project 
of friends.”’ 

Smith says he’s sure 
WKGB will make a good show- 
ing in the next Arbitron ratings 
which are due out in June. Arbi- 
tron is the Nielson of radio. 

“I think we’ll take the other 
siations by surprise,’’ he said. 
“‘Advertisers have been very 
receptive to us and we’ve even 
got telephone calls from listeners 
welcoming us to the area. I really 
enjoy being here." 

~ Eventually, the station 
would like to develop internship 
programs with the colleges in the 
area. For now, there are some 
part-time positions open at the 
Station 


Local record firm releases debut album 


By JOHN RECKHOW 


This year marks the third anniver- 
sary of Ice Records , the only local record 
label. The label has a roster of artists and 
has been proven to be successfull accord- 
ing to label founder Larry Lupole. 

The label was started three years 
ago by Lupole who had been in many 
local bands. He decided that he wanted to 
be in the business end of music and formed 
Ice Records. The label’s board of direc- 
tors consists of Jim Cuzma and label Vice 
President Michael English. 

The company is a member of the 


Wanna be in 
pictures? 


How about 
taking them? 


The Fulcrum needs a 
photographer... BAD! 


See Chris, if you're lucky, in 
the union. 


Recording Industry Association of Amer- 
ica. It became a members after RIAA 
officials visited their offices and were 
favorably impressed with what they say. 

According to Lupole, the RIAA has 
a number of services to see that its music 
is protected. 

The label’s roster includes country 
music singer Ray Agnew; the band, the 
Human Factor, and a singer from Wildwood 
New Jersey named Gina. Lupolé said he 
likes having a small roster because to him 
quality is what matters, not quantity Lupole 
said the company tapes from bands who 
want to be signed or bands looking for 


SYMPHON¥-————_—__- 

(Continued from page 5) 
tra under Maestro Covelli, did in truth, 
justice to Britten’s work. 

Covelli’s skill at creating balance 
is to be commended, especially consider- 
ing that the acoustics of the Forum are not 
always at the optimum level. 

Only towards the very end did the 
English text converge with the Latin as 
the tenor sings ““Dona nobis pacem’’ (Grant 
us peace). The conclusion, ‘‘In paradisum’’ 
brought the work to its end, creating for us 
acontinual quest for peace and man’s con- 
vergence to hope and forgiveness. ‘‘Re- 
quiem aeternam dona eis, Domine’’ (Rest 
eternal grant unto them, O Lord) ‘‘Requi- 
escat in pace.’’ May they rest in peace. 
Amen.n peace. Amen. 
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distribution of their work. 

The only act that has recorded any 
material yet is Ray Agnew whose debut 
album just came out. But they have plans 
to take those bands into the studio very 
soon, 

The label also has its own music 
publishing companies , J Paul Music and 
Larry Jean Music. An artist does not have 
to be on the label to have published. 

The labels services to the artist in- 
clude promotion . According to Michael 
English promotion is geared around what 
kind of material the artist has recorded. 
The types of promotion include tours , 


radio interviews and videos. 

When asked about music technol- 
ogy Lupole said that synthesizers have 
their place in today’s music. 

He said that if a song calls for a 
synth put it in. He also said that compact 
discs have broadened the industry but he 
stressed there will always be vinyl. 


Asked what he hopes to accom-, 
plish Lupole said that to be a musician in 
today’s market you have to be a good 
businessman and that’s what to do with 
Ice Records and so far it looks like it has 
worked. 


Learning how to act 
in front of camera's eye 


By HUSSAIN JAMAL 


Acting is acting, right? Not so, 
says Angelo Zuccolo, associate professor 
of theater and director of the Little The- 
atre. 

Acting for films or on the stage is a 
pt different than acting for television or 
or commercials even for the profession- 
als, Zuccolo said, and that’s part of the 
reason he offers a class on acting for 
television and commercials. 

The class attracts about 30 students 

a year, 15 a semester, he said. 

On stage, actors play to the audi- 
ence, Zuccolo said. But on television, 
actors must learn to act for the camera and 
sell products, whetherit’s cars or soap. He 
also teaches students to act for television 
Stories in the class. 

‘*There is a different kind of nerv- 


ousness that the actor feels,’’ Zuccolo 


said. If an actor makes a mistake in front 
of the camera, he can stop the camera and 
do it again, but if he is acting on stage, you 
can’t stop the play and do it again, he said. 

Zuccolo said two kinds of students 


take the class. One kind are students in the 
communications program who hope to 
work on camera as newscasters, sports 
announcers or weathermen. 

The class also attracts communica- 
tions majors who plan to work behind the 
camera, but are taking the course to get a 
feeling for what the actors on camera 
experience. 

He said the other group of people 
who take his course are theater majors 
who hope to be actors. Some of Zuccolo’s 
students have had the chance to to act in 
real commercials for local companies. 

is no prerequisite for the course, 
but Zuccolo said it helps for students to 
take an introductory stage class. 

Zuccolo said the class covers only 
the basics of television acting. Actors who 
work on television or for stage or film are 
consistently training and work with voice, 
dance and movement. 

“If you want to be a doctor, you 
have to study many years and it’s the same 
if you want to act,”’ he said. ‘“‘You may see 
some children acting in commercials, who 
have no training. They are not acting. 
They are being natural.”’ 
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The ‘stealth’ projects 


State-of-the-art, stealth technology has arrived at 
Broome Community College. Off to our right, (it’s invis- 
ible to student radar) is our beloved Daycare Center. And 
just to our left, (no, you can’t see that either) is our newly 
renovated Tichener Hall. And those workers you don’t see, 
are removing the the most-hazardous amounts of asbestos 
in campus buildings. . 

Don’t get the picture yet? That’s okay, nobody else 

_has either. But let us tell you the one thing that these 

projects have in common with each other. That is accord- 
ing to earlier set timetables, they should be finished or at the 
very least started by now. 
But don’t get disenchanted, the administration is slowly 
making progress on all of the aforementioned projects. Of 
course, the operative word in the last sentence, is ‘‘slowly”’. 
Now add to the above fracas, the well-meant student hous- 
ing project. You would think that with the administration’s 
track record with the previously mentioned list of projects, 
they would be a little weary of starting something new. 

Nobody is quite sure what has been going on in the five 
months since the Board of Trustee’s granted an easement to 
allow J & K Plumbing to allow the student-housing project 
to tie into the college sewer system. 

College administrators aren’t sure of what’s going on 
with the project. And if Wayne Jones, the head of J & K 

Plumbing knows what is going on, he’s not telling. 

With the coming of the state budget cuts in the SUNY 
system, we may just be seeing the beginning of delays in the 
campus projects. It’s not a pleasant thought. But in the 
immortal words of Lord Alfred Tenneyson, ‘‘ Ours is not 
to reason why... 


Clubs have a variety to offer 


Well, once again the Citadel will not be coming out 
with it’s annual edition. ‘‘What’s the Citadel?’’ You say. 
It’s the little known college yearbook that nobody has heard 
a peep out of since the good ole’ days of 1986. 

But what is more important is the main reason why the 
Citadel has not come out in the last three years. And that is 
basically because of you!! 

Have you ever considered joining one of the 31 clubs 
currently on campus? Do you know the names of the 31 
clubs on campus? Maybe if you did, you might find one 
that sounded interesting. There are a number of good 
reasons why you should join aclub. The first is that it helps 
to build character. Being at campus until four in the 
morning trying to publish the next issue of the Fulcrum, 
helps to give you character if nothing else. And the 
Fulcrum is full of characters. 

A second reason is that it might give you a chance to 
travel. The Student Government Senate just spent three 
days in Washington D.C., on an all-expense paid trip over 
the Spring Break. What did you do over Spring Break? 
And was it free? 

Then of course, there is the chance to make friends 
with people you probably wouldn’t meet anywhere else, 
such as the friends you would make working at WBCR the 
campus radio station. 

And finally the best reason of all, has to do with that 
important, (to most college students), issue of money. Do 
you remember when you paid your bill for tuition? Well if 
you are a full-time student you gave up $33 for student 
activites fee. If you are like most people you don’t just give 
out over 30 bucks for nothing. But if you don’t belong to 
a club, this is what you are doing in effect, just giving it 
away. 

So maybe you should start using that $33 for some- 
thing you would like. Because if you don’t use that money, 


somebody else will. On 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘It's not my fault’ 


Dear Editor: 


It all began when I was 
elected into my office in May 
1987. As vice-president of stu- 
dent activities for SGA, I try to 
obtain student participation and 
support the variety of clubs on 
campus. 

One of the duties included 
in my position is an Activities 
Fair. The Fair is held in Novem- 
ber, and its main purpose is for 
students to become aware of what 
clubs are offered to them for 
their Activity Fees. Despite all 
of my efforts, only 12 out 31 
clubs on campus decided to take 
part in this fair, many requiring 
a lot of persuasion. However, 


student participation was high’ 


(300 students). 

The reason I am writing 
this letter is in regard to the 
article concerning the Citadel 
in the March 8th edition of the 
Fulcrum. The article stated that 
‘not enough students were in- 
terested in working on it.”’ 

I feel that I have made 
every effort for students to ob- 
tain information on the variety 
of clubs offered, however, the 
clubs and advisors have not 
supplied the students with the 
needed information. 

When a club and advisor 
receive a number of letters and 
phone calls on activities open to 
the student body and let the stu- 
dents know of their existence, I 
still receive silence. What op- 
tion does a student have? 

Hopefully, my successor 
will receive more cooperation 
form ALL clubs than I have gotten 
this year. Perhaps someday, there 
will again be a Citadel at BCC. 


Tracy Savka 
Vice-President 
Student Activities 


Deadly grapes? 


Dear Editor: 


In his speech at Corpus 
Christi Church, Prince St. Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Cesar Chavez, head 
of the United Farm Workers of 


| America, said: 


“The Wrath of Grapes 
Boycott was started to force 
California growers to stop spray- 
ing farm fields with bad toxic 
chemicals! The very same pes- 
ticides that cause death and grim 
birth defects, are eaten on grapes 
by consumers daily.’’ 

The pesticides that are cur- 
rently being used on the nation’s 
grape farms cannot be washed, 
peeled or cooked off of the fruit. 

But not just the farm 
worker’s families feel the dire 
harm harm of pesticides! In Cali- 
fornia, 19 places that have too 
high cancer rates have been found 
in farm towns. For example, in 
Fowler, a town of 3,000, seven 
children in just one year have 
been found with cancer. Six of 
them have already died! (Sounds 
like Love Canal, doesn’t it?) 

You can send for the free 
videotape of Chavez’s, The Wrath 
of Grapes(VHS 15-minutes), in 
English or Spanish by writing to: 

U.F.W:; P.O. - Box:.62, 
Keene, CA., 93531 orcall (805)- 
822-5571 

Mary Rita Crowe 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Don't blame the guns 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to respond 
to article published in the Bing- 
hamton Press Sun-Bulletin on 
Feb. 20 by Robert Frank regard- 
ing assault-style weapons. . 

The comment by Sheriff 
Anthony C. Ruffo that ““hunting 
with a semi-auto just chops eve- 
rything up’’ is contradictory. Re- 
sponsible hunters respect the 
wildlife and the environment and 
do not chop everything up. 

The sporting arms sold by 
licensed local retailers are legal 
for hunting if used with maga- 
zines of five shots or less. The 
AR-1I5 is sold with two, five- 
round magazines. A five-shot 
magazine is also available for 
the AK-47. 

Sheriff Ruffo’s statement, 
‘*All you have to do (to convert 
one) is work on the pin a little to 
make them fully automatic’ is 
incorrect. It takes several parts 


and a considerable amount of ma- 
chining to convert a rifle to full- 
auto fire. 

Semi-automatics are not al- 
ways used to ‘‘shoot a lot of bul- 
lets in a hurry.’ They are used by 
many high powered shooters who 
compete in local, state and na- 
tional matches. ; 

To set the record straight, 
licensed dealers are not required 
to sell a firearm to anyone. If 
more licensed dealers would stop 
thinking about the profit from a 
sale and more about the person 
buying the firearm, there wouldn’t 
be so many firearms in the hands 
of people who are a threat. 

Last month’s tragedy in 
Stockton, Cal., is not the fault of 
a semi-automatic rifle or a li- 
censed dealer, but the judicial 
system that failed to put Patrick 
Purdy in jail. 

Patrick Purdy had been 
arrested several times previously 
on charges of soliciting sex, pos- 
session of narcotics, a dangerous 
weapons charge, attempted rob- 
bery and receiving stolen prop- 
erty. On each charge, Purdy was 
allowed to plea- bargain his way 
right out the door. 

The goverment should not 
be allowed to confiscate private 
property in the form of our sport- 
ing arms without fair compensa- 
tion. 

Since the courts have held 
that police are not required to 
protect private citizens, now is 
the time to speak out to our legis- 
lators for a review of the plea- 
bargaining system so that crimi- 
nals like Patrick Purdy are not 
allowed to go free; instead of 
trying to make it criminal of- 
fense for sportsmen to own and 
use semi-automatic sporting arms 
for competition and recreational 
shooting. 


James V. Adams 
Johnson City, NY 
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Some news is 'good' news | 


There seems to be a deluge of news 
rsonalities and shows dealing with news. 
re are some good ones and some bad 
ones and there are some that need to be 
taken out and horse whipped. 

Morton Downey Jr. burst on the 
news scene about three years ago and his 
show gives the chance for the lower class 
to voice their views. 

The show basically is very obnox- 
ious with guests and audience-members 
screaming at each other. But there is an 
underlying tone to this show that makes it 
good and that is Mort does seem to care 
about this country and its future. So Mort 
I take my hat off to you for caring. 

The show ‘‘A Current Affair’’ is 
basically sleeze journalism, but it is rat- 
tling good entertainment with stories you 
dare not find on the CBS evening news. It 
shows brutality , capitalism and sex. The 
show tantalizes, excites but never disap- 
points. 

The show ““Good News’’ on WIBS 
the superstation is for anyone who wants 
to see a hostess with a fake smile report on 
all that is good with this country. There is 
no mention of drugs , death or violence on 
this show. 
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It is time to be happy and gay as we 
the viewer sit through something that is 
going to give us good will towards our 
fellow man. What a load of bull Good 
News is and how it shows life. 


Avoid this show at all costs and 
maybe TBS boss Ted Tumer will take it 
off. 
“*48 Hours’’ hosted by Dan Rather 
is real life news dealing with drugs , hos- 
pitals or social care. It is very brutal to 
watch and it is a must for anyone needing 
a good shot of reality. Dan Rather is the 
single most powerfull news figure in modem 
journalism and his voice is a powerful 
persuader in America as he tries to carry 
on the heavy load left to him by Walter 
Cronkite. 

“‘This week with David Brinkley’’ 
is the best of the Sunday Moming news 
programs. The show basically discusses 
prominent news issue, then they have some 
prominent people from the issue. The 
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yuests are dead ducks when they have 
questions fired at them by George Will 
and Sam Donaldson. The guests usually 
look bewildered after they have finished. 


David Brinkley during all this man- 
ages to come out looking like an old 
grandfather full of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. 

Pa The grandfather of television news 
is ‘‘60 minutes’’ and it is one fine show. 
The show does not restrict itself to the 
United States. It goes after corrupt for- 
eign leaders and contains some advice 
from Mister Average American Andy 
Rooney. But what makes this show work 
is the sharp reporting of Ed Bradley, Mike 
Wallace, Morely Saffer and Harry Rea- 


soner. 

But to get to the best news show one 
must leave the realm of television and go 
to radio and listen everyday to Paul Har- 


"Morton Downey Jr. broke on 
the news scené about three 

ears ago and his show gives _ 
he chance for lower class to. 
voice their views.” 


vey news and comment. If the politicians 
in Washington only listened to his show 
once and awhile things would go alot 
smoother than they really are and in the 
words of Paul Harvey Good Day. 


The nature of bets 


Have you ever made a bet with 
someone simply for the pure fun of it all? 
First of all, one would have to define the 
word ‘‘bet,’’ just so we get a better under- 
standing of what we’re dealing with. The 
American Heritage Dictionary’s defini- 
tion of ‘‘bet’’ reads something like this: 

‘bet (bet) n. 1. An agreement usu- 
ally between two parties that the one who 
has made an incorrect prediction about an 
uncertain outcome will forfeit something 
stipulated to the other; wager.”’ 

Yeah, that sounds like a reasonable 
explanation. But that doesn’t explain the 
true nature of the ‘‘bet.’’ What purpose is 
served by making bets? How risque can 
these bets be, and far will they go? To the 
best of my ability, I will try to answer 
these pending questions. 

First and foremost, what are the 
stakes? Some people just bet by good 
clean fun. Ifa person wins or loses the bet, 
that’s the end of it. They’ ve had their fun, 
end of story. Others reach for higher 
stakes, such as money. Some people only 
bet a small amount of money ($5, for 
example); others place higher bets, usu- 
ally $50 or more. 

A common example of this is bet- 
ting on race horses. These bettors place 
money on a certain horse, and if it wins, 
that person wins a load of dough. OK, so 
this kind of bet is a little different from the 
more common bets, but you get the point, 
right? Good. 

There are disadvantages to this, too. 
Betting with money has its low points, you 
know. Such as losing the bet. You know, 
NOT winning? You lose the bet, you lose 
the dough. That’s not good. In fact, that’s 
terrible if you placed a high stake. But 
that’s nothing compared to other people 
who might’ve bet on their car, their 
house,etc. 

People who make bets like that are 
either really sure that they’re going to win, 
or they’re just plain stupid. 
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OK, so we know what the ¢takes are 
like, but what about the bets themselves? 
Some bets are really simple, such as bet- 
ting a person they can give up smoking, 
drinking, overeating, things like that. These 
are the fun bets, but then there are the ones 
that go a bit too far. These are the kinds of 
bets that are made at wild parties that 
usually border on the hedonistic. My 
kinda parties, knowhatimean? 

The most common example of this 
is ‘“Truth Or Dare,’’ and it goes a little like 
this: someone asks you a eich: ues- 
tion, like ‘‘Who was the t girl y) 
you ever French kissed?’’ If that person 
decides to take the Sth, then he/she is sub- 
jected to do something they wouldn’t do 
under normal circumstances. 


If you are asked a personal question 
and decide to take the dare, instead it 
might go a little something like this: 
someone may actually dare you to kiss 
your sister, who happens to weigh 300 
pounds plus, has one long, continuous 
eyebrow, and has a severe case of the 
“‘uglies.’’ Some dares are a little more 
severe, but in the long run, it’s a no-win 
situation: either answer the question, or 


pay the consequences. In this case, kiss-” 


ing Conan. Yuk. 

So, to sum things up, betting is not 
such a bad thing, but there are a few things 
to keep in mind: (1) win; (2) don’t lose; 
and (3) don’t be afraid to take a challenge. 
That’s what life is all about,right? 

Betting can be dangerous at times, 
but in the long run, it can really pay off. 
Really. Wanna make a bet? 


Whose rights do we choose to violate, the victim's, or the NRA's? 


Guns don’t kill people, people kill 
people. This is the chief argument pre- 
sented by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion in it’s constant effort to stymie the 
goals of the gun control movement in this 
country and they are absolutely right. People 
do kill people, not guns; but guns help kill 
people with a great deal more efficiency. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
power associated with the possession of a 
gun. The ability to end someone’s life 
with a mere twitch of the finger is intoxi- 
cating to some. And although man is vio- 
lent by nature, most of us are able to keep 
that urge in check. 

Unfortunately, forevery 100,000 or 
so of us who are playing with.a full deck, 
there is a Patrick Purdy or a Laurie Dann 
who decides that the best way to deal with 
his/her problems is to arm themselves to 
teeth and go on a mindless rampage. And 
even more unfortunate is that the victims 
of these shooting sprees recently seem to 
be, more often than not, defenseless chil- 
dren. 

Despite these tragic incidents, I do 
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agree with the NRA that a ban on all 
firearms, or even semi-automatic weap- 
ons, is absurd. Not only because its effec- 
tiveness is questionable, but because it is 
simply unconstitutional. As a free soci- 
ety, one of our most important rights is the 
right to keep and bear arms. Any removal 
of this right would taint the integrity of our 
society as a democracy. I don’t sound 
much like a gun control advocate yet, do 
I? Well, stay tuned. 

Although I do agree that a ban is not 
feasible, I-have to say that some of the 
arguments put forth by members of the 
NRA seem to present some pretty warped 
logic. ; 

Forexample, some have argued that 
people have been killing each other long 
before guns were around, therefore a ban 
on firearms would do nothing to stem the 
flow of murders. After all, ‘‘what would 


stop an average street punk from club- 
bing?”’ 

To imply that an assault weapon 
and a baseball bat are equally lethal is 
downright laughable. When the combat- 

ts in the next war take to the battlefield 
ed only with night sticks and lead 
Pipes, we’ ll talk. 

The key to handling the gun prob- 
lem is a word as repugnant to the NRA 
as’’ban,”’ that word is ‘‘regulation.’’ There 
is something amiss in a society when alaw 
allows anyone to walk into a gun shop 
with nothing more than a drivers license 
and some cash, and purchase enough fire- 
power to make Rambo feel impotent. 

Waiting periods for people who want 
to buy a firearm, accompanied by an ade- 
quate system for checking applicant’s 
backgrounds, would be a way to st 
firearms from legally falling into the 
off those that are unqualified to have them. 
Those with a violent criminal record, or a 
history of mental illness, are not qualified 
to own a firearm. : 

Gun control opponents argue that 


criminals will always find ways to arm 
themselves illegally, but it is also a logi- 
cally unsound argument against increased 
regulation. People will always be buying 
drugs illegally, but that doesn’t mean the 
local supermarkets should be allowed to 
run “‘blue-light specials’’ on heroin and 
coca leaves. 

The only way to combat the illegal 
gun traffic is through stiffer penalties, not 
by making guns legally available to ev- 
eryone. It doesn’t make sense. 

Guns aren’t the problem in this 
country, criminals are, but guns are a 
tremendous compliment to the problem. 
While guns cannot be legally or ethically 
removed from all of the citizens of this 
nation, the government has a moral re- 
sponsibility to try rein the blossoming 
number of gun related killings in the U.S.. 

Many will eventually groan about 
their right to bear arms being ‘‘infringed”’ 
upon. To this I respond that the children in 
Stockton Cal. had a much more important 
right of their’s infringed upon, which was 
their inalienable right to live. 
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Autonomy to become reality 


i The registrtars office 
Plan C centers on how will have to become accustomed ; 
at Ml edits 24 much control the county legisla-' to he increased decision making - prensa ad 
ture has over the college budget. power, ae 
The long sought goal of Dellow said that for a : poe 5 
financial autonomy at BCC will number of years there has been a But, said Dellow, ‘‘With Se ee 
probably be realized by the fall —_ desire of tie Board of Trustees greater responsibility comes April 12-14--technology 


of 1990, said BCC president 
Donald Dellow. 


Dellow said he is hoping _ affairs in order to increase deci- comuters that will be involved in — AID a 
to see the college ors its sionmakingefficiency andavoid _ handling the financial side of the aaini asst including 
own financial decisions by Sep- such problems as duplication of _ new autonomy are being upgraded s im psp a ixadees 


tember first of this year, but re- 
alistically the implementation 
of Plan c will not take place 
until a year later. 


and the college community to 
have more control over college 


service. 

Presently, both the college 
and the county must audit any 
financial transactions such as the 
purchase of new equipment or 
the hiring of new consultants or 
faculty members. 

Under Plan C, the college 
would handle all of this alone. 
Dellow said that the county’s 
present control over the college’s 
budget is ‘‘not very welcome.”’ 


Dellow predicted no diffi- 
culties with the new autonomy. 
He said, however, that there will 
be an adjustment period during 
which the BCC administration 


greater satisfaction.”’ 
Dellow also said that the 


and that new software is being 
added. 

-Dellow pointed out that 
Plan C has yet to be negotiated 
with the county legislature and 
that there is no guarantee on how 
much autonomy will be given to 
the college. ‘‘It’s a matter of de- 
fining what ‘more autonomy’ 
means,’’ he said. 

Dellow also said that County 
Executive Tim Grippen, as well 
as several county legislators, are 
very supportive of Plan C. 

Ameeting is set for the first 
week in April with Grippen and 
the county attorney to discuss the 
steps involved in movingtoward 
autonomy. 
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Batter up! 


Tom confer practices his swing 
during a recent workout of the 
BCC baseball team. 


PS/2 -top of the charts! 


For a limited time, you have your choice of three IBM Personal System/2° 


11 


Registration dates | 
set for fall semester 


/april 17-21--business, of- 
fice technology 
April 24-25-- liberal and 


ACHING BACK---- 
(Continued from page 12) 


most of this season. 

On Sunday, April 2, 
he was diagnosed as not hav- 
ing a disc problem, and was 
said to be able to play on open- 
ing day as a designated hitter. 

This symbolizes the 
confusion among doctors when 
diagnosing back problems. 

For, upon viewing the 
X-rays of my back, one doctor 
said, “Everything looks okay. 
It's just a simple muscle strain.” 

Another doctor said, 
"There is asymmetry in your 
lowest vertebrae. Surgery can't 
even remedy it.” 


models at a special campus price. These PS/2 models are on the top of the 
charts in quality and value. So, stop in and see us today! 


List 


Price 


Your 
Price* 


PS/2 Model 30 286 


The 8530-E21 includes 1 Mb 
memory, an 80286 (10 MHz) 
processor, one 3.5" diskette drive 
(1.44 Mb), 20 Mb fixed disk drive, 
IBM Mouse, 8513 Color Display, 
DOS 4.0, Microsoft® Windows/ 
286, Word and hDC Windows 
Express™. Software is loaded 
and ready to go! 


$4,437 | $2,399 


PS/2 Model 50 Z 


The 8550-031 includes 1 Mb 
memory, an 80286 (10 MHz) proc- 
essor, one 3.5" diskette drive 
(1.44 Mb), 30 Mb fixed disk drive, 
IBM Mouse, IBM Micro Channel 
Architecture™, 8513 Color Display, 
DOS 4.0, Microsoft Windows/286, 
Word, Excel and hDC Windows 
Express. Software is loaded and 
ready to go! 


PS/2 Model 70 386 


The 8570-E61 includes 2 Mb 
memory, an 80386 (16 MHz) 
processor, one 3.5" diskette drive 
(1.44 Mb), 60 Mb fixed disk drive, 
IBM Mouse, IBM Micro Channel 
Architecture, 8513 Color Display, 
DOS 4.0, Microsoft Windows/386, 
Word, Excel and hDC Windows 
Express. Software is loaded 
and ready to go! 


263 Main Street 
Johnson City, N. Y. 13790 
(607) 797-9111 


pe. 


*This offer is limited to qualified students, faculty and staff who order an IBM PS/2 Model 8530-E21, 8550-031 or 8570-E61 on 
or before June 30, 1989. Prices quoted do not include sales tax, handling and/or processing charges. Check with your school 
regarding these charges. Orders are subject to availability. IBM may withdraw the promotion at any time without written notice. CTD 
Sclence Fiction 
Mysteries Ss. 
Complete Line of 
Marvel & DC Comics 
Over 10,000 Back 
Issue Comics 
Southern Tiler 
Wargamming Hdatrs. 
Complete Line of 
Dungeons & Dragons 


Broome Community College 


Computer Center 
B-123 
771-5011 


Coach optimistic 
despite exhibition 
tournament losses 


By STEVEN KUTZ 
Sports Editor 


The BCC baseball team began 
this season with a disappointing 1-3 
record at an exhibition tournament in 
Maryland. 

Yet Coach Dave Michalak is op- 
timistic entering the regular season. 
“Winning and losing exhibition games 
is not so important,’ he said. ~'What's 
important is preparing for the season 
and for opening day.~' 

"Last year was the team's first 
losing season, 12-17, under Michalak 
(this is his tenth season), and he is con- 
fident this year's team will retum BCC 

baseball. to its winning ways. 

At the Maryland tourney BCC 
lost its first game to Hagerstown, MD., 
11-2, then beat Frederick CC 10-3 on 
Wednesday, March 29. 

On Saturday, April 1, they 
dropped two games in a doubleheader 
against Dundalk, 6-4, 5-0, respectively. 
After falling behind Dundalk 5-0 inthe 
first inning of the second game, pitch- 
ers Greg Lawrence and Kevin Rey- 
nolds, both from Newark Valley High 
School, held Dundalk to just one hit. 

Returning players include Ed 
Ciotoli, who last year was chosen a 


Tennis sports strong roster 


BCC’s men’s tennis team comes 
into the season with last year’s 12-2 rec- 
ord and a second place finish in last year’s 
Region III tournament under its belt. 

The Hormets lost only one seeded 
player, Mike Bupp, to graduation. Bupp 
played #3 singles and #2 doubles. 


Yet coach Oz Winters still finds 
himself saying, ‘‘I anticipated more re- 
turning players.’’ 

This is due to the loss of players to 


New coach Spear in rebuilding year 


Renee Spear, BCC’s softball coach, 
is trying to postpone her team's first two 
games, scheduled for April 4 and 6, to 
give her more time to better prepare for 

é the season. 

This is because Skpear was hired 
only a month ago, in eary March, to re- 
place exiting Wes Van Dunk. 

"The girls didn't know if there was 


Golf team roster up 


BCC’s golf team kicks off its sea- 
son on April 10 at Monroe CC. 

Between April 7-9 coach Wayne 
Lockwood will hold three qualifying rounds 

- to determine his squad. ; 

Competing for the team’s six spots 
are four returning players, Mike Deuel, 
Joe Bambara, Chris Gehm and Joel Deeter, 


gym. (Dale Ramey photo) 


second team All-Region III player, Tom 
Confer, Ted Ellingsen, Tim Norman, and 
pitchers Jon Baumgart and Roger Brooks. 

New players include Steve Excell, 
Scott Reagan, Jim Zwierzynski, Chris 
Pasquale, Mike Kurty, Steve Haskell, and 
pitchers Kevin Reynolds, George Kolba, 
Myron Menichetti, Doug Nelson, Corey 
Barrett and Greg Lawrence. 


"The defense is strong but we must 
improve our hitting and show more con- 
sistency in our pitching," Michalak said. 

"The talent and the potential is there, 
though. This team can be up there with top 


ineligibility, which claimed three players. 

Nevertheless, the team has a strong 
retuming base in its three returning play- 
ers. 

Ralph Kobsik, who last season 
amassed an 8-2 record at #1 singles anda 
5-3 record at #1 doubles, Steven Kutz, 
who was 8-3 at #4 singles and 6-2 at #2 
doubles, and Pat Divers, who was a re- 
serve doubles player last season and who 
is vying for a singles seed this spring. 

Newcomers competing for the re- 


going to be a coach; so some of them went 
out and got jobs," Spear said, noting one 
of the problems with starting a coaching 
job so close to the start of the season. 
Another problem she faces is that 
the team has only one returning player, 
pitcher Kelly Simmonds, who last year 
was a successful 7-3 with 43 strikeouts. 
She has roughly 12 women on the 


as well as roughly 10 more golfers, mostly 
freshmen. 

When asked if the returning players 
were assured a spot on this year’s Te 
Lockwood said, *‘In the world of golf you 
tee it up and put your score down. If you 
win, you win. If you lose, you lose.”’ 

The team is currently practicing at 


Associate Coach Mark Zielewicz helps Mike Kurty during a recent practice session In the 


in the air as of 


Everyone isa 
back specialist 


By STEVEN KUTZ 
Sports Editor 


One thing you realize when you 
tell people you are experiencing pain 
in your lower back is that everyone 
has either experienced it or knows 
someone who has. You also realize 
that everyone is a doctor. 

Each time I tell someone of 
my back pain the person either gets 
down the ground and starts showing 
me stretches, or he immediately puts 
pen to paper and writes down the 
name of a prescription that will help. 

I, too, have become one o 
these “'doctors.~' In the space of one 
week I encountered countless fellow 


among them: sciatica, lumbar strain, 
ruptured disc...the list goes on. 

There are differences 
between these items. A muscle strain 
is the most common cause of back 
problems. By merely picking some- 
thing off the ground without fully 
bending one's knees, one can pull a 
muscle and cause discomfort for 
weeks. - 


BCC teams from the past." 

In terms of hitting Michalak is look- 
ing to captain Ed Ciotoli, shortshop Chris 
Pasquale, catchers Mike Kurty and Scott 
Reagan, and outfielder Steve Excell. 

Helping Michalak is associate coach 
Mark Zielewicz, who has been with Micha- 
lak each of his nine seasons, and assistant 
coach Steve Paoletti. 

Six teams from BCC's region earn a 
spot in the regional tournament at the end 
of the season. "I expect to be one of the 
final four teams at the end of the season. 
This team definitely has the talent," Micha- 
lak said. 


A ruptured disc is more 
serious and takes longer to heal. 
Also, it often hits a nerve and sends a 
painful sensation down one' s leg. 

On to the eventful week. On 
Monday, March 27, my sister called 
to describe "it." "I was taking a bag 
of groceries out of the car when all of 
a sudden the pain shot down my leg," 
she said. 

After hearing her tell me 
she'd been applying heat to it, I 
replied, "No. While it hurts, you 
should apply ice. Also, take Advil." 

- "I know, my friend, Jimmy, 
told me to take Advil," she said. 

"Of course," I thought. 

The next day I went to the 
bank and the woman behind the desk 
was sitting with a pillow wedged 
between her lower back and her chair 
(a typical sign of a person with lower 
back problems). 

She, too, had pulled a muscle 
in her back. Her doctor prescribed an 
anti-inflammatory drug, which she 
said helped. Judging from her 
crooked walk, the pills didn't seem to 
be helping much. 

Two days later, while 
working with Anita Knopp Doll, the 
Fulcrum's adviser, I noticed she, too, 
was walking like a 95-year-old war 
veteran. 

Her right shoulder was no- 
ticeably shorter thnan her left (another 
sure sign of a person with back 
problems). She was also taking an 
anti-inflammatory drug and ibuprof- 
ren, which eases the pain forafew _ 
hours. 


maining singles and doubles spots include: 
Eric Solecky,. a freshman from Union- 
Endicott; Larry Williams, freshman, Ross 
Comers Christian Academy; Matt Rowles, 
freshman, Norwich; Mark Winegar, so- 
phomore, Binghamton; Mike McKeon, 
freshman, Binghamton; Bill Thompson, 
sophomore, Virginia. 

The team's opener on Monday, 
April 3 was rained out and rescheduled for 
Wednesday. The next match is April 7 at 
Cayuga CC at 3 p.m. 


team and says there is definitely some 
talent especially among the pitchers. But, 
she s¢ys, "I'm worried that we haven't had 
achance to gettogetherenoughas ateam,” 
team's first game, granted the 
first two are postponed, is a double-head- 
err on Saturday, April 8, at J efferson CC. 
Their first home game is against 
SUNY Delhi April 13 at 3 p.m. 


its home course, Endwell Ye 


On April 15 BCC will host a golf 


Professional athletes cur- 
rently stricken with lower back 
problems include the N.Y. Yankee's 
Dave Winfield, who may miss the 
coming season due to a ruptured disc. 


tournament, for which it is presently re- |. 4:4 ene Dol Mamutey cate 
ceiving entries from other community | y.7y. i avitig’s sup y’ wise 
cor ae which was expected to keep him out 


Summing up his pre-season feel- 
ings, Lockwood said, ‘‘If a couple of 
freshmen come through, we should have a 


decent season.”’ See ACHING BACK, Page 11 


